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capes us; the object of our perceptions in the course of their career,
they elude us once more in their end. Of what use are lamentations?
Consider that pleasure or pain, wealth or poverty, victory- or defeat,
are of equal worth. Prepare, then, for the combat! . . . Give thought
to nothing but the act, never to its fruits, and let not thyself be seduced
by inaction. For him who achieves inward detachment, neither good
nor evil exists any longer here below." We see that here, too, as in
Sivaism, Hinduism attains to a Nietzschean serenity, superior to hu-
manity. It consists in a love of action for action's sake, in the shape
of a complete acquiescence, joyful and voluntary, in the universal
movement (dance). "0 world," wrote Marcus Aurelius, "all that
thou dost bring me is good unto me." But the acquiescence of the
Stoic philosopher had something resigned, disillusioned, and nega-
tive about it. That of Hinduism, fierce and even cruel as it may
appear in its applications, seems to us infinitely more sane and virile
from the philosophical point of view.
HINDU ART
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES HINDUISM SERVED AS THE INSPIRATION OF
a powerful artistic movement in the sphere both of architecture and
of sculpture.1
Mediaeval Hindu architecture includes three great schools: that
of the Mahratta territory, with which we may associate that of the
Carnatic during the Pallava period; the school of Orissa; and,
thirdly, the school of the Carnatic in the Tamil period proper, after
the tenth century.
The style of the Mahratta territory is usually designated by the
name of the two powerful local dynasties, the Chalukyas (550-757)
and the Rash|rakutas (757-973), which reigned during the early
1 Cf. Prasanna Kumar Acharya: Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, Oxford University
Press, 1927; A, Coomaraswamy: " Indian Architectural Terms," Journal of the American
Oriental Society, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, pp. 250-75.